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You will treasure all those family snaps when your children are 
grown up—and so will they. You will want all those holiday 
pictures of Faces and Places, too. Take them now and hold 
them for the future. Make sure of a well-packed album of 
exciting snaps by using Ilford films. They fit all popular 
cameras and you'll get a good picture every time. 


ROLL FILM No. HP3 & FP3 SELOCHROME 


127 Aes, Tkels 25a 3d. 
120 & 620 2s. 11d. 2s. 7d. 
116 & 616 3s. 8d. 3s. 4d. 


In their true colours 


If you own a 35 mm. miniature camera, it’s just as easy to use Ilford 
Colour Film as black-and-white. Every picture takes on a fresh 
delight in vivid, natural colours. 

A 20-exposure cassette of Ilford Colour Film costs 17/9 which 
includes processing and mounting of transparencies. And you can 
have the pick of your Faces and Places made into postcard-size 
Ilford Colour Prints at four for 10/-. 


ILFORD FILMS FOR FACES & PLACES 


in black-and-white in all popular sizes. In 35 mm. colour, too. 


by WILFRED ‘THESIGER 


In Ihe Kurdish Mountains 


A Kurd stalking an ibex. They move about on their mountains with the ease of born mountaineers 


The Kurds have inhabited the mountainous country 
of Eastern Turkey, Northern Iraq and Western 
Persia since ancient times. Until recently 
the Kurds have resisted all attempts to govern 
and control them and have always been ready to 
swoop down from their mountain fastnesses on 
their neighbours whenever opportunity offered. 
The Iraqi Kurds live in the wild broken moun- 
tains along the Turkish and Persian frontiers. 
Originally a nomadic mountain people they are 
showing an increasing tendency to become settled, 
and are at present steadily encroaching on 
the plains. There are probably some 750,000 
Kurds in Iraq, which is perhaps a quarter of 
the whole Kurdish race, but of the Iraqi Kurds 
only about 250,000 live in the real mountains. 
The Kurds speak a western Iranian language 
akin to Persian. They are Sunni Muslims, and 
this is the only bond which they have in common 
with the neighbouring Arab tribes. In 1950-51 
I travelled for ten months on horseback, accom- 
panied only by a young Arabic-speaking Kurd, 
among the mountains of Northern Iraq. In Tur- 
key and to some extent in Persia government has 
broken down the tribal structure and forced the 


Kurds to wear the drab and unbecoming garb sup- 
posedly representative of modern progress ; but 
in Iraq the Kurds still retain their tradi- 
tional way of life and their picturesque dress 
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(Above) The mountains of Iraqi Kurdistan rise up to 12,000 feet and are covered with snow for six 


months of the year. Through this chain of mountains the Khabur, the Great and Little Zab and the 
Diyala have cut their way down to the plains and into the Tigris. (Below) The gorge of the Great Kab 


The mountainsides from 2000 to 6000 feet are often thickly wooded with oaks, among which grow some 
maples, terebinth, junipers and wild pears. These wooded mountainsides are riking contrast with 
the bare plains of Iraq and the Persian plateau where the only trees that grow have been planted by man 


and earth, and grow wheat and barley; some vegetables, tobacco and cotton ; and apples, pears, apri- 


cots and peaches. They also have extensive vineyards on the mountain slopes above their villages 


Most tribes leave their villages in the late spring and move high up onto the mountains with their 
flocks of sheep and goats, carrying their black tents and household chattels on ponies, donkeys and 
oxen. They move back to their villages in the autumn when the cold drives them off the mountains 


(Opposite) The Herki are the only truly nomadic Kurdish tribe 
in Iraq, who neither cultivate land nor live in villages in 
winter-time. They winter in their black tents in the plains 
near Erbil and move up in the spring to the high mountain pas- 
tures, where Iraq, Turkey and Persia meet. They are a large, 
powerful and well-armed tribe, and when they are migrating the 
tribal sections move together, strung out along six or seven 
miles of rough narrow mountain track. Their flocks of sheep 
and goats move separately, keeping to high ground where they 
can find sufficient pasture. The flocks are guarded by large 
fierce sheep-dogs and herded by the young men of the tribe. 
(Above) Kurds are tireless and agile on foot among their 
mountains, but when travelling all Kurds of any social stand- 
ing ride horses. These are small but extremely sure-footed, 
which is indeed a necessity on the steep stony paths along 
which they are ridden. They are shod with a steel plate 
covering the entire hoof as a protection against loose stones 
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In a changing world the Kurdish tribesmen of Iraq have not 
lost their age-old characteristics. They are a tough, hard 
race of mountaineers who live primitive lives, often under 
conditions which are very testing. Naturally wild and lawless, 
they are ruthless, proud, courageous and hospitable; and they 
are formidable fighters, especially in their own mountains 
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“Manhattan, as seen from the bay, could be heraldically held in the hands of a protector saint...” 


WHEN week-end excursions to the Earth are 
arranged from nearby planets, the organizers 
will have to decide which of our cities shall be 
shown to the visitors from space, in the 
limited time at their disposal. There will 
certainly be long discussions about which 
Eastern city should be included in the list. 
Cairo or Lhasa? Delhi or Kyoto? Peking or 
Bangkok? As for Western cities a debate is 
conceivable in which Paris, London, Rome 
and Madrid are the subject of choice, or of 
relative importance. But about New York 
there are no doubts. New York stands with- 
out rivals. It is our city: the capital of 
modern man. 

The beauty of New York is something so 
new that it still belongs to Nature. New York 
is like a great mountain range, or a forest, or 
some canyon of strange luminosity that ex- 
plorers are noticing for the first time. Stones 
only exist when poets spéak about them. 
What would Venice be to our minds without 
Titian, Veronese, Canaletto and Guardi? 
What would Fuji mean if Hokusai and 
Hiroshige had never made it a subject of their 
prints? Man is yet unaware of New York, his 
latest wonder; he is still building it, and his 
hands are so busy that his feelings can hardly 
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wander away from him and enjoy what he 
has done. 

Two facts strike at once the visitor in New 
York; its compact and castle-like unity, and 
the way light plays among its man-made 
crags. 

The first thing a visitor notices is that sky- 
scrapers are not just larger or taller houses 
but a new sort of natural object. At a certain 
point quantity becomes quality. New York is 
nearer to the Dolomites than to the undulat- 
ing rows of roofs in other cities of the world. 
And just as the Dolomites do, the gigantic 
towers catch the first rays of dawn—or hold 
on to the last warm tones of day—when the 
rest of the city is practically buried in the 
night. It also happens that some peaks (or 
towers) can be hidden among the clouds 
when gorges and valleys (or streets) lie in the 
sun, Or vice versa. 

Finally, at night all resemblance with 
objects belonging to the Earth comes quickly 
to an end. One can just hear those visitors 
from outer space, from Mars or who knows 
where, raving with delight in front of the con- 
crete giants whose thousand eyes shine geo- 
metrically high above the human crowd. 
“Beautiful!” they will cry. ‘“‘It makes us think 
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All Kodachromes by the “author 
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The gigantic towers hold on to the last warm tones of day when the rest of the city rs 
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. the concrete giants whose thousand eyes shine geometrically high above the human crowd. . .” 


of...” And they will pronounce the name 
of some distant, fabulous metropolis of their 
distant, fabulous world. 

Nor are the edges of day the only moments 
in which there is drama in New York. Every 
changing mood of the sky, of the sun, of the 
clouds is reflected up there among the towers: 
the yellow warmth of an afternoon, the cold 
scientific light of a winter morning, the sullen 
tones of a foggy day. If the towers were 
natural gables, like the Grépon, the Cam- 
panili di Brenta, or the cliffs of the Lake Dis- 
trict, they would be considered stupendous: 
why discriminate against them just because 
they are man-made? 

As for its castle-like appearance New York 
is simply true to its structural character. In 
1624 Peter Minuit bought the island of Man- 
hattan from the Indians; more than an island 
it was like a gigantic pier along which boats 
could load and unload their cargoes. After 
1825, when the Erie canal had been com- 
pleted, thus opening the immensely rich and 
undeveloped Midwest, the growth of the city 
was sudden and prodigious. Fortunately 
Manhattan is made of granite. and could 
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stand the boring of its depths (New York 
Central Station is all underground) and the 
piling of terrific weights upon its shores. 
Never had so many people with so. many 
things been crowded in such a solid measure 
of human cubic space. 

New York bears the mark of this in its sky- 
line. Look at the metropolis from the bay, 
as it is seen by the newcomer from the Old 
World. Never since the Middle Ages, and 
the disappearance of walled cities, had any- 
thing been seen like this. From the Renais- 
sance onwards towns had started extending 
beyond the ancient walls, their boundaries 
had escaped the eye; a modern metro- 
polis is generally entirely beheld only on 
maps, or by stratospheric navigators. New 
York has given again ancient dignity to city 
as form; Manhattan, as seen from the bay, 
could be heraldically held in the hands of a 
protector saint, as an old Siena or an old 
Bruges. Here at last again is the city, man’s 
place, as a turreted cluster of ambitions in | 
one monolithic architectural cord. It thus 
has a place in the most august traditions of 
Western beauty. 


Ice in Greenland 


by J. M. WORDIE, C.B.E. 


Mr Wordie, a former President of the Royal Geographical Society, is Master of St Fohn’s College, 
Cambridge, and Chairman of the Scott Polar Research Institute. He has taken part in a large num- 
ber of Arctic and Antarctic expeditions. His present article is a forerunner to one we shall be 
publishing in our June number, with eight pages of colour-photographs, on the British North Green- 
land Expedition of 1952-54, which he visited on the spot as Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Tue first to be aware of the glaciers and ice- 
sheets of Greenland were the early Norsemen 
who made the discovery, probably in the gth 
century A.D. when the Gunnbjérn Skerries 
were named. The story of Gunnbjérn is un- 
certain but Greenland was certainly dis- 
covered in the latter part of the roth century 
by Erik the Red who had sailed from Iceland 
from which he had been outlawed in much the 
same way as his father had previously had to 
leave Norway. Succeeding voyagers spoke of 
“Hyvitserk” as a sailing mark and there can 
be little doubt that this “White Shirt” must 
have been an ice-sheet. Today, as one travels 
up the West Greenland coast there is a place 
where the ice stretches out to sea to form a 
low promontory across the skyline. It is 
“conspicuous”, as an Admiralty Pilot would 
say, and could well be described 
as a White Shirt. That it is the 


and meets the equally big Bistrup Glacier 
from the south. 

The largest glaciers represent scenic features 
on a very grand scale, particularly the Stor- 
strom. The bergs from that glacier and from 
the Bistrup Glacier fill the adjacent fjord in 
enormous numbers. They are closely packed 
and appear to ground and remain stationary 
for a considerable period till they gradually 
move seaward and work out towards the 
coast. 

The birth of an iceberg is spectacular and 
as it breaks off it may overturn in the process. 
In any case great waves are always generated 
which may have very far-reaching effects. 
Ships’ captains therefore are always averse to 
taking their ships near a glacier face which 
ends in the sea and it is the rule to give such 


same as the Hvitserk of the Norse- 
men is, however, very doubtful. 
Glaciers come and go with changes 
of climate, and in any case the 
present-day White Shirt hardly 
fits the presumed position of the 
Hvitserk of the early Norsemen. 

It cannot have been long 
before these early voyagers be- 
came aware of the nature of the 
glaciers and of the inland ice. 
Their first understanding would 
be after seeing icebergs forming 
by breaking off from the fronts 
of the outlet glaciers which push 
out to sea and drain the inland 
basin of the ice-cap. 

On the east coast the biggest 
outlet glaciers reach the sea not 
far north of Cape Farewell. Other 
large glaciers come in at the 
head of Franz Josef Fjord, among 
them the De Geer Glacier shown 
on page 615, and still bigger 
are some outlet glaciers in lati- 
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V. Liithy 


The Stauning Alps in Scoresby Land in East Greenland are typical 
of many mountain groups along its coast, with the effects of te- 
action evident among their peaks. This ar photograph suggests 
that in all probability the rocks are gneisses and schists of 
Archaean age, fretted into sharp ridges where ‘corrie glaciers’ 
have eaten them away. (The effects of similar action may be seen 
in the Cuillin mountains in Skye.) In the far background the 
mountain-tops seem to form a level line which may be that of the 
original plateau-surface before erosion began; while the glaciers 
in the nearer corries and valleys show clear signs of retreat 
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glaciers a very wide berth unless the ship is 
itself in deep water. 

The effect of bergs floating in the deep blue 
water of the fjords is very striking, especially 
where the surrounding country has the warm 
brown tones that prevail during the summer 
period after the snow has melted. ~The 
weather in north-east Greenland is exception- 
ally dry. Very little snow falls, there is little 
annual rainfall, and inland from the coast in 
the summer clear days are the rule over long 
periods. The vegetation is, of course, sparse 
by European standards but there are occas- 
ional sheltered valleys where it becomes very 
luxuriant, as in the central part of Franz 
Josef Fjord. In these cases the arctic willow 
is almost a bush where it occurs. Speaking 
generally, however, the vegetation in this 
very dry region, with little annual rainfall, is 
scanty and scattered. 

The size of the bergs varies considerably. 
In east Greenland the largest are those which 
break off from the Storstrom or from the 
other outlet glaciers at the head of Franz Josef 
Fjord or in the inner part of Davy Sound. 
Most of them, however, weather and decay 
before they reach the outer coast; the number 


of icebergs drifting southwards to Scoresby 
Sound and beyond is never large and the 
bergs by then have ceased to be prominent. 

The early voyagers were in the habit of 
climbing the coastal mountains in south-east 
Greenland in order to determine the le of 
the pack-ice in the water nearest the land and 
to ascertain the possibility of a sea passage for 
their small ships up and down the coast. 
Pack-ice originates by the freezing of the sea 
itself. Much of it drifts in from other areas 
and is as arule of a thicker and heavier nature 
than the locally formed sea-ice. Such ice 
formed from sea-water remains salt for at 
least a considerable period. The ice of glacier 
bergs, in contrast, is always fresh and drink- 
able and this difference would probably be 
known to the early seafarers. 

To such men it was of no significance 
whether the inland basin of the ice-cap were 
shallow or deep, but today the depth of the 
ice-cap has become a leading interest for 
geographers and glaciologists. Up till recently 
it had generally been considered that the 
central ice-cap was of no great thickness and 
that the mountainous landscape as seen in 
the coastal regions of the east coast would 


The foot of the De Geer Glacier where it enters Ice Fjord near the head of Franz Josef Fjord. 
Icebergs are breaking off from its front into the fjord; on the left a glacier has shrunk away 


All photographs by W. Liithy 


Icebergs formed in the manner shown on the preceding page are here 
seen floating lower down the same fjord on their way to the sea 


The S.S. Godthaab on the East Greenland coast, among the many fjords that enter Scoresby Sound 


continue westwards under the centralice. What 
had been discovered was a mature mountain 
landscape which was being revealed as the ice 
retreated. Mountain peaks of the order of 
5000-7000 feet are separated by deep valleys 
such as appear on page 616. Many of these 
mountains are also of the fretted type eaten 
into by corrie glaciers. This type is very 
common on the outer mountain ranges, 
especially where the rocks consist of Archaean 
gneisses and schists (see page 614). It will 
be noticed how far the corrie and valley 
glaciers have begun to shrink (see also page 
615, on the left). The Stauning Alps are not 
necessarily peculiar in this respect for over 
east Greenland today the snowfall is insuf- 
ficient in quantity to replenish the ice, at 
least on the outer margin. 


In the rgth century there seemed to be 
every reason to think that the mountain land- 
scape would continue further under the ice- 
cap and become uncovered at some distant 
date in the future, and that it extended still 
further west until it merged into similar 
mountains on the west coast. 

This idea of a comparatively thin ice-cover 
can now no longer be held, for during the 
last few years much more knowledge has 
accumulated. The first discoveries were made 
by Alfred Wegener from the German station 
at Eismitte in the centre of Greenland in 
1931-2. These were continued by the French 
expeditions under Paul-Emile Victor in 
1948-51. They found, following Wegener, 
that there was no longer any possibility of a 
shallow ice-basin, at least south of latitude 
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Syd-Kap, a junction-point 


entering Scoresby Sound. (Below) Icebergs off Syd-Ke 


The Eskimo settlement at Syd-Kap, with strangely-carved icebergs moving majestically out to sea 


70° N; that is to say, south of a line from 
Scoresby Sound on the east coast to Disko 
Island on the west. In this southern triangle 
of Greenland the thickness of the ice over the 
interior was found to be of the order of 
10,000 feet. 

The interior of south Greenland, therefore, 
instead of being a high plateau region with a 
thin veneer of ice, turned out to be a region 
where solid rock does not rise far above sea 
level, the land below the ice presumably con- 
sisting of islands and low hills. East and west 
of this low ground there remain the high 
mountain areas which loomed so large as to 
mislead the 19th-century explorers, but these 
mountainous rims can no longer be regarded 
as extending inland and must end not far 
from their present position on the border of 
the inland ice. The question therefore arose 


how far the 10,000-foot thickness extended 
further north. 

The most recent of the big Arctic expedi- 
tions, the British North Greenland Expedi- 
tion led by Commander Simpson in 1952-54, 
has tackled this problem and examined the 
northern half of Greenland from a base in 
Queen Louise Land in latitude 77° N. Simp- 
son also had an advance base at Northice 
some 200 miles to the west-north-west, and 
his main objective was to study the ice-cover 
over this immense northern portion of Green- 
land by means of techniques which will be 
described in an article on the Expedition in 
the June number of this Magazine. It is now 
known that west of Northice great ice-depths 
exist of the same order as in the south of 
Greenland, but between the Northice area 
and Queen Louise Land there remains a 
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Farewell to Greenland! How far will they travel into the North Atlantic before they melt away ? 


region where seismic echoes have been diffi- 
cult to obtain and where the depth of the ice 
still remains to be settled. Results by gravity 
methods, however, gave approximate figures. 
It can be stated that in north-west Greenland 
between Northice and the Thule region at 
Smith Sound there is a thickness generally of 
8000-9000 feet of ice resting on rocky ground 
more or less at sea level, and that the depth 
of the ice therefore is of the same order as in 
the southern part of Greenland. 

The new discoveries mean that instead of 
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a comparatively small amount of water being 
frozen up as ice there is now known to be a 
great thickness of what may some day become 
liquid as the ice melts. In that case the sea 
level will rise throughout the world and there 
will be a change in the strand line of very 
considerable amount. This would result in 
coastal regions, which today are well deve- 
loped and have large populations, becoming 
completely submerged. Such an event, how- 
ever, can only take place in the very distant 
future, 


Where the Tigris and 
Euphrates Nearly Meet 


by FREYA STARK 


This description of the strange and geographically significant relationship of two of the world’s 
most famous rivers in their early courses is a result of Miss Stark’s latest journey. Her vision 


of the country thus traversed will take its place in the record of an 


“exploration into history’, 


down the ages as well as through the Turkish lands, which she began in Ionia (John Murray, 1954) 


West of Lake Van, on the highlands near 
Mush, the waters of Tigris and Euphrates 
are said to mingle—that is to say that the 
highest stagnant pool of the swampy upland 
(according to Mr Tozer’s Turkish Armenia) 
may seep both southward to a tributary of 
the Tigris and north to a tributary of the 
Murat Su, the eastern arm of Euphrates. 
Hundreds of miles further south these waters 
unite again and flow in the Shatt al Arab to 
the sea. 

We did not examine this actual origin, but 
took it for granted, knowing by experience 
that it is what they call ‘‘unrewarding’’ to 
try to get near the centre of a swamp in Asia. 
We drove from the coast by the great opening 
of the Jihan (Ceyhan) valley to Marash, 
where a citadel that began before the use of 
metal sits among the stones of its succeeding 
ages, all grass-grown in the sun. It is a 
pleasant busy little town, with bright sharp 
air and the naked hills of the lower plateau 
behind it. It makes cheerful toys and utensils 
of painted wood to lighten its dark bazaars. 
From it, a scarcely jeepable road goes north 
to the hilly country between Euphrates and 
Jihan; but the main road, which we followed 
north-east to Malatya, crosses this watershed 
by the most unobtrusive ridge I have ever 
seen between two river systems; a little shaly 
rise, and there was the Goksu flowing quite 
unexpectedly eastward, making for the 
Euphrates and Mesopotamia by what seemed 
a strangely tortuous way. 

I have always approached the Euphrates 
with a feeling of awe: not so much because of 
Genesis and its being one of the four rivers 
of Eden as because of a royal atmosphere 
about it, which I noticed when first I crossed 
the desert to Baghdad from Damascus, long 
ago. I have often crossed it since by the 
ancient ferry at Birejik, or the metal bridge 
of Falluja, or across the Shatt at Basra, or 
among the palms that encircle the mud 


houses of the ‘middle Euphrates’ below the 
holy cities of Iraq. Always, as one descends 
into the great basin, by very shallow gradients, 
towards the river out of sight, there is this 
feeling of expectation, the anteroom of 
royalty, as if the very lines of the landscape 
were opening out to make room for the formal 
passage of the most exalted and historical of 
waters. And now, huge even in its middle 
reaches, joined by the largest of its tributaries 
that emerges from the highlands of Taurus, 
I watched it sweeping north of Malatya from 
wide sunset ranges, its cornlands lying like a 
garment about it, its currents scattered at 
ease among flat islands, a great procession 
moving to the sea. 

The modern city of Malatya was built in 
1840, and lies five miles south of ancient 
Melitene, which was the only one of the four 
Armenian provinces under Justinian to have 
a military Dux. There was always a crossing 
here, and an important highroad east and 
west, and north also to Sivas; and a mountain 
climate and landscape good for defence, which 
made Titus, after the fall of Jerusalem, centre 
the rather poor Twelfth Legion, Fulminata, 
up here to “remove it from the softness of 
Syria’’. 

Nothing could look less soft than the 
Euphrates east of Malatya, gathering itself 
from the ease of the plain into the gorges that 
drop down to Iraq. Yet even here, narrowed 
under a fine new bridge between liver- 
coloured hills, in a tremendous and ugly 
desolation, it manages to produce an atmo- 
sphere of majesty and width—the grandeur 
of a king in prison as it slides with unruffled 
surface between the mountain slopes. 

It is here that the Euphrates and Tigris 
come most closely together (apart from that 
first conjectural mingling which I have men- 
tioned); for the mountains that hem in the 
left Euphrates bank also enclose the Gélctik 
(Little Lake) a very few miles to the east, 
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<ill prutugrupis vy the author 


Marash, in the Fihan valley on the Mediterranean side of the Euphrates watershed : “‘a citadel that 
began before the use of metal sits among the stones of succeeding ages, all grass-grown in the sun” 
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(Above) The Géksu valley, south of the watershed: “‘flowing quite unexpectedly eastward, making for 
the Euphrates and Mesopotamia’. (Below) The Euphrates “‘sweeping north of Malatya from wide sun- 


set ranges . . . ts currents scattered at ease among flat islands, a great procession moving to the sea” 
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from which the Tigris springs. 

The metalled road leaves the gorges well 
alone, and follows the general line of the 
Murat Su, the Arsanias of Pliny, which is in 
fact the eastern branch of Euphrates that 
noses its way across from Ararat and along 
the solid length of mountain like a wall which 
hems the Tigris in. Iraq would be ravaged if 
it were not for this wall. For the Tigris being 
a much shorter river than Euphrates, and its 
snows more southerly and lower, they melt 
about three weeks earlier in the year; and the 
season of spate is therefore earlier too. The 
wall that separates the Murat Su and Tigris 
prevents a combined flood which could wash 
away half the present lands of Mesopotamia. 

From Palu, where the Murat Su runs west 
from the lands of Mush, and (as Steven 
Runciman tells in the second volume of 
A History of the Crusades) Jocelin of Edessa and 
his friends were thrown from the castle rock, 
one can see the long straight water 


like an arowe clere 


pressing against the mountain which holds 
the south like a goal-post and forces the river 
on towards its sister-Euphrates and the gorge. 
The plain lies fertile and scattered with vil- 
lages along the northern bank, where 
King Baldwin of Jerusalem wandered in 
disguise. Finally, reaching the main river 
and unable to swim, he crossed it on two 
inflated goatskins, as the little boys in Mosul 
do today. The castle of Harput, where the 
Crusading lords were first imprisoned, still 
stands, a fierce and magnificent ruin, between 
two steep ravines; below it Elaziz, the 
modern town, is growing on the flat land 
with an airfield beside it; and a new road, 
which we took, winds up the Tigris barrier 
to the south and shows, beyond the water- 
shed, solitary as a sky with only a seagull and 
a duck or two about it, the pale aquamarine 
waters of Golciik in a triangle of empty un- 
cultivated hills, under high cumuli of cloud. 

The caravans, camels laden with boxes, 
rest here by the water, which shines with a 
clean, limpid but lifeless transparency of its 
own. At its eastern end, where the hills sink 
away to cultivated fields, a valley gathers, 
with a small stream in a pale gravelly bed, 
under poplars and willows; a railway soon 
tunnels its way beside it and runs with the 
road down the steepening valley. The grow- 
ing Tigris tumbles at the bottom like a 
Scottish river in a straight green funnel of 
the moors. 

Apart from some work to broaden the 
road, there seemed to be very little habita- 


tion in the valley; until a surprising sight 
appeared at a sudden corner—a mining 
town of box-like houses on a steep hill with 
a chimney pouring smoke above them, and 
a mass of blackened lava with a molten red 
stream at its heart pouring congealed over 
a precipice. The name of this place is simply 
Maden (metal); and it sits alien as a blister 
in the mountain wildness, and sends _ its 
copper down by train to Diyarbekir. 

Then the wildness continues. The road 
leaves the river valley, climbs high, and looks 
out over tangled ridges. They dip like shoals 
of fish till only their sharp thin backbones 
show, diving into the pinkish dust of the 
cornlands that cover the mounds of Assyria. 

It is still Turkey, but there is an Arabian 
atmosphere where the Tigris, sweeping round 
the black walls, is met again at Diyarbekir. 
Arabic is likely to be understood if spoken. 
The Cufic inscriptions look at home on stones 
that have seen so many dynasties come and 
go. The bridge over the Batman Su, a 
tributary of the Tigris, is Arab of the best 
Abbasid workmanship, built in 1147 on the 
trade route to the north. We crossed it to 
reach Bitlis, where the little tributary that 
I have mentioned above, far more gay than 
its senior partner, descends from the uplands 
of Mush between oak-covered hills to join 
the Tigris. Then again I lost it. I longed 
for a horse and time, since one cannot keep 
one’s eye on a river from a car. Particularly 
I would have liked to make my way south 
through the Kurdish ‘gorges. But I had 
reached the end of the permit through the 
military area, and also the end of my money, 
and so went by Dara and Nusaybin far west 
of the Tigris gorge and of the march of 
Xenophon, through later frontier-battlefields 
of Parthia and Rome. 

In the open country through which I 
travelled, the men who turn the rich soil 
over, or the women of the villages who place 
their beds on the roofs for coolness in summer 
and stack the cakes of dung neatly for winter 
fires, and draw their water out of shallow 
wells in the ground, speak Arabic or Kurdish, 
though loyally Turkish to all appearance in 
their feelings. It is not till one reaches the 
Tigris again, and looks at Mosul on the river, 
and sees the buying and selling going on in 
its old way on the bank of Nineveh, that one 
notices a difference made by the border: a 
something of the new world even in the 
remotest Turkish vilayet—a something of the 
old, careless and settled, in the city of which 
the minor prophets sang the destruction so 
many centuries ago. 
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Thoughts on an African 


Passion-Play 


by THE REVEREND JOHN AYEOR 


The author was Warden of Bishop Tucker (Anglican) Theological College at Mukono from 1945 to 
1954 and was responsible for the production of the Passion-Play here illustrated. He shows how 
much it reflected that we have to learn in our dealings with Africa—and not with Africa alone 


On the arterial road linking Kampala in 
Uganda with Jinja and the Owen Falls dam 
lies the market town of Mukono, where the 
county chief has his headquarters. To 
Mukono Hill, overlooking the town, nine 
hundred people, Europeans, Africans and 
Asians, were drawn last year, during the days 
before Easter, to see a play produced in a 
college chapel. The players were African 
theological students and their wives, with 
some vernacular school-teachers. Though 
they were aware of the unusual lines of cars 
parked in the grounds, and burdened by their 
responsibility towards the tense spectators 
tightly packed in the pews, yet these men and 
women were not giving a performance in 
front of an audience, but re-presenting for 
their own deeper understanding and thanks- 
giving the Death and Resurrection of their 
Lord, as the culmination of their worship 
during Holy Week. 

This was an African offering, an African 
interpretation. We had often recognized 
and enjoyed around camp-fires or in student- 
sketches their inspired gift of spontaneous 
dramatization, and had proved that this raw 
material could be raised to a great emotional 
and spiritual expression. It might need to be 
refined and disciplined, but it must not be 
quenched by the imposition of the conven- 
tions and techniques of the European theatre. 

The producer brought his ideas, born of 
European tradition and experience, both 
theological and dramatic. But these had to 
be submitted absolutely to assimilation by the 
African players, with complete respect for 
their insights and faith in their creative power. 
It was a relationship of tension, maintained 
only by humility and trust. 

We did not, for example, start with a 
written script. It is natural for people who 
look back over four centuries of printed books 
to think that a play must first be written 
before it can be acted. But to an African, 
who is still far more at home with the spoken 
than the written word, and who has therefore 
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kept the gift of spontaneous, poetic speech 
which we have forfeited, it seems more 
natural that the acting of a story should pre- 
cede and give birth to the dialogue. 

The producer himself shares the normal 
British susceptibilities regarding the im- 
personation of Jesus Christ, and would have 
adopted one or other of the expedients which 
are used to avoid this responsibility. But to 
African eyes every one of these looked too 
much like a theatrical trick; the only way for 
them to produce that story was to show the 
central Figure. In the event, faith in their 
simple directness and reverence was not mis- 
placed. One of the young, educated leaders 
of Uganda who had seen the play met, a few 
weeks later, the man who had taken the part 
of Christ. “I hardly like meeting you now- 
adays”’, he said. “It’s difficult to look you 
in the face.” 

In distinguishing between those occasions 
when it was legitimate to correct technical 
points, and those when he had to submit to 
the Africans’ judgment, the producer had to 
be guided by infinitesimal indications of 
resistance or acceptance on the part of the 
players. When Caiaphas, exasperated by. 
Pilate’s hesitation, poured out a flood of 
accusations against the Prisoner, his voice 
rose to a thin squeak of passion. To the pro- 
ducer this seemed exaggerated and almost 
ridiculous, and yet he sensed the approval of 
all the players. So the squeak occurred at 
every performance. One day a European 
woman, who knows Africa better than most, 
told how she had been suddenly and unbear- 
ably moved by this outburst of Caiaphas, as 
she recognized, in the quick, unnatural rais- 
ing of his voice, the common, symptom of a 
man who, knowing his lie is detected, lies 
defiantly. 

The last scene, after its quiet opening with 
Peter’s broken-hearted remorse and Mary |) 
Magdalene’s ecstatic joy, became very nearly 
a romp, the romping of children for whom 
the too-good-to-be-true has happened, whose 
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The triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem : crowd waving palms 


The Last Supper: Jesus breaking the bread 


The Last Supper: disciples listening 
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The trial before Pilate : 
(Above) Cataphas addressing Pilai 
(Left) Jeering priests and elde 
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By the Cross: Roman soldters casting lots 


By the Cross: Mary with Mary Magdalene and joanna 
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fear lest, after all, it isn’t true, makes them a 
little hysterical. These gesticulating apostles 
with their shining eyes, hugging one another 
with excitement, arguing as they tell the tale, 
with sharp interjections of ‘‘Risen! Risen!’’, 
leaping from the ground, on the very verge 
of dancing—this is definitely not Europe’s 
way of telling the story of Easter. Yet as the 
Lord stands smiling in the midst of them, and 
they fall prostrate in the sudden hush of 
worship, we cannot doubt that Africa’s vision 
of the Resurrection is a true one. 

The play was therefore the product of a 
peculiar cooperation between black and 
white, not much like the thing commonly 
called partnership in that continent, but 
nearer, perhaps, to the “‘tune played upon the 
black and white notes of the piano” which 
Dr Aggrey, the African who was one of the 
prime movers in starting Achimota College 
in the Gold Coast, so passionately believed in. 

The source of much of the desperate frustra- 
tion of Africa is a fundamental lack of faith 
in the contribution of the coloured people, 
not only on the part of the white folk, but 


among the Africans themselves. The fantastic. 


technical success of modern, Western man 
seems so to dazzle the eyes of black and white 
alike that the European easily assumes a 
similar superiority in all other spheres of life, 
and the African, bedevilled with self-mistrust, 
seeks only to play a resentful second fiddle to 
the white man’s tune. Whereby the world is 
much the poorer. For the tune we play is 
largely materialist, the atonal music of ex- 
treme individualism; it is the African con- 
tribution, if we would only hear it, which 
might restore to us a sense of the unseen 
world, and the wisdom of a richer communal 
relationship. 

In a creative black-and-white partnership 
the European cannot divest himself of his 
inheritance or forget his experience. But he 
needs the humility to contribute the riches he 
has, without dominating the partnership to 
the exclusion of what the African has to offer. 
Besides humility there must be trust: each of 
the partners must accept both the validity 
and the strangeness of the African contribu- 
tion. 

To accept the validity of African ways and 
wisdom, without being ready to accept their 
strangeness, is a most dangerous form of senti- 
mentality; dangerous because it is an affront 
to the African, and ends in the disillusionment 
of the white man. The kindly hostess who 
exclaimed to an African student: “I know 
that under your skin you’re just like an 
Englishman’’, was only an extreme example 
of a kind of inverted arrogance which is quite 
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common. It is surprising how many white 
people accept with respect the strangeness of 
Indian or Japanese culture, and yet imagine 
that an educated African should be a replica 
of themselves. It is far more tragic when 
Africans also come to share this view. 

For many years now missionaries and 
others have been saying how much better it 
would be if African folk-songs could be 
adapted for use in the Christian congrega- 
tions instead of Anglican chants and hymn- 
tunes. ‘The folk-songs most of them have 
heard have been sung by school-children, 
with European harmonies attached. A young 
African schoolmaster began writing settings 
to the church canticles in an African idiom, 
with harmonies which he based, not on the 
conventional European four-part system, but 
rather on the embryonic traces of harmony 
inherent in the counterpoint of African music. 
The effect was strange, sometimes harsh; the 
reaction of some of the ‘folk-song’ enthusiasts 
was less strange but equally harsh. “‘Beer- 
drink music,” they said. ‘‘Unsuitable for 
Christian worship.” And many Africans in 
the Church agreed. But in some places his 
settings were used, and wherever that hap- 
pened the singing took on a totally new life. 
Gradually English ears became accustomed 
to the strangeness, and many came to feel 
that, when vernacular words were in use, no 
other music was half so expressive or so lovely. 

If racial cooperation in Africa is ever to 
become fruitful and satisfying, the African’s 
right to be different must be recognized and 
his contribution, its authentic character in- 
tact, must be accepted, not as a museum 
piece, but as a living and valued factor in 
a common society. 

The price of such acceptance is adjustment. 
The vigour and spontaneity of the students’ 
acting required the disciplines of an older 
tradition, though never so as to overwhelm 
them. Only as black and white submit to this 
creative tension in wider spheres as well can 
Africa take her place in the modern world. 

Day after day during rehearsals the crowd 
was worked up to a blind ferocity below 
Pilate’s judgment hall. It was horribly real. 
After the last performance one of that crowd 
said: ““‘Whatever happened in Uganda, I 


* could never listen to an agitator now, or take 


part in a riot, for I have seen what the crowd 
does. This play has helped me to grow up.” 

Perhaps the nine hundred who came to see 
a Passion-Play in the middle of a political 
crisis were wiser than they knew. Or they 
may have sensed that within that Story lies 
the secret source of the humility and trust and 
maturity which Africa is demanding of usall. 
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Coloured Students in Britain 


by MARY TREVELYAN 


Miss Trevelyan takes a positive and constructive view of a question which has received some negative 


and depressing publicity. 
chiefly concerned with the position there ; 


As Adviser to Overseas Students in the University of London she 1s 
but she shows how anyone can take advantage of the 


opportunity afforded by the presence of coloured students among us, which exists throughout Britain 


“Bur surely”, said the young man, “you 
English are an illogical race! When you go 
away for summer holidays you spend much 
of your vacation lying out in the sun in order 
that you may be assured on your return home 
of the compliment you most desire from your 
friends—‘how brown you are!’; and yet you 
call me and my countrymen brown or black 
men as though our skins were peculiar and 
unacceptable in polite society. You are very 
difficult to understand.” 

Out of the many thousands of coloured 
students in London today more than 2000 
are enrolled in the University. Every year the 
number of newcomers born under a tropical 
sun increases. Every year the streets of 
Bloomsbury seem to become more pictur- 
esque: Indian girls in beautiful saris, their 
sisters from Burma wearing high combs in 
their hair, Nigerian girls with huge blue 
Yoruba head-dresses and expansive smiles. 
Many African and Indian men also wear the 
clothes of their homelands in the summer 
—sometimes even a Buddhist monk is seen, 
in his traditional orange robe (his begging 
bowl temporarily replaced by a bundle of 
books under his arm)—though in winter the 
splendid colours are mostly hidden under 
heavy overcoats and thick woollen scarves. 
Not long ago I fell into conversation in the 
street with a dark girl, dressed in crimson 
coat and gloves. Her thick, curly, ebony- 
black hair and high complexion, together 
with the gay colour she was wearing, con- 
trasted very favourably with the cold, grey 
Bloomsbury morning. We walked along to 
the University together and I learned that 
she came from Liberia and was in London 
to study International Law, in order to take 


up a post at home in the Foreign Office. ° 


Lately I have welcomed at my office a 
Nepalese from Katmandu (the romantic 
starting-point of recent Everest expeditions), 
the son of a Kurdish chief, a Burmese prin- 
cess; the son of a small farmer in a village on 
the delta of the Niger, among the mangrove 
swamps; and others from many parts of 
Africa, the West and East Indies and South- 
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East Asia. 


A few months ago a preview of a survey on 


“Colonial Students in Britain” was published 
by P.E.P. and attracted considerable atten- 
tion in the newspapers. This preview was an 
extract solely concerned with the unhappiness 
and bitterness of coloured young men and 
women who come to study in Britain; but 
this is only a small section of the Survey and 
therefore may be misleading, for there is no 
mention of the many students who are happy 
here and who go home with happy memories, 
nor of the immense increase in the numbers 
of British homes that now welcome these 
students to share in their family life. In fact 
the extract published is unbalanced, because 
it is torn from its context, a piece of a large 
picture taken from the frame that holds the 
whole together. I hope now to paint for you 
a picture more in perspective, with both light 
and shade, of the opportunities presented to 
us ‘on a plate’ in having these young coloured 
students here; and to show how we can take 
advantage of our good fortune. 

A. word, first, as to my own credentials for 
attempting such a task. As Adviser to Over- 
seas Students in the University of London 
I am at the service of nearly 5000 students 
now enrolled in the University—all those who 
were not born in Britain. My office is cer- 
tainly one of the most interesting offices you 
could find, for every day people arrive from 
the ends of the earth, with an immense 
variety of questions and problems. I am thus 
brought into close and frequent contact with 
the largest international student community 
in the world. All these students, whether they 
be Icelanders, Americans, Greeks, East 
Africans, Indians, Japanese—or of whatever 
country you like to mention—have certain 
problems in common when living and study- 
ing in a great city in a foreign country. 
Coloured students have, in addition, certain 
special problems and, for the purpose of this 
article, I shall concentrate on them. 

_ One autumn afternoon a newcomer from 
Africa came to see me. He had only been 
two days in the country, he looked cold, 


F. Allan Cash 


Concern for the welfare of students 
who come to study in the United King- 
dom begins before they leave home. 
(Above) The British Council Repre- 
sentative in East Africa, Mr Richard 
Frost, talks to a student about the 
kind of life he will find in Britain. 
(Right) ‘‘ The Land of Promise’’ : an 
African from the Gold Coast takes his 
frst look at Britain. Arriving 
straight from Africa, students would 
be very much at a loss were it not 
for the assistance given to them by 
student welfare organizations; but 
unfortunately many who come to study 
here do so without definite plans 
und cannot be helped in this manner 
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(Above) A group of Colonial students being greeted by British Council Representatives at Liverpool. 
(Below) Next, student welfare organizations advise them on their most urgent need: board and lodging. 
In the case of Colonial Scholars these are guaranteed for the first few days by the British Council 
British Council 
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British Council 


(Above) At an Introduction Course students are told about some practical aspects of life in Britain: 
how to get about, how to obtain information, how much to pay. (Below) These three girls, two from 
Lgton 
& 


British Council 


Sierra Leone and one from Bermuda, have settled down well in a Students’ Hostel in South Kensir 
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There are over 15,000 coloured students at present in Britain. ( 
and Jamaica are among 2000 at London University, studying 


and Chinese. (Below) At Bolton College, two from Hong 
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(Above) At Lampeter an auctioneer explains his trade to students on a tour organized to show them some- 
thing of rural life in Wales. (Below) Pakistani student nurses watch a blood-transfusion demonstration 
at St Giles Hospital, Camberwell. Many Muslim nurses are now doing their training in British hospitals 
C.0.1., Crown copyri 
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These children are completely at ease with their teacher who comes JSrom the Gold Coast, where he 
obtained a Teacher’s Certificate. He has come here to take a special course in Infant-Funi 
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unhappy and frightened. “I want to go home 
—at once,” he said. I did my best to calm him 
down and, after a long talk by my fire, I took 
him to a student club where I hoped he might 
pick up some friends. As it happened the 
only people about were a group of Africans, 
none of whom came from his own part of 
Africa; and they had, therefore, only English 
as a common language. We joined the 
group. For a time the new student listened 
to the cheerful talk without daring to say a 
word. Then one of the older men turned to 
him and said: ““You’ve just come?” “Yes,” 
whispered the young man, nervously. 
“Doesn’t it feel terrible?” “Oh yes,’ was the 
fervent reply. Then the first speaker, with a 
little smile, went on: “I know what you feel. 
I’ve been here three years now. Before I 
came I used to dream of London. I dreamed 
that it was a great and splendid city full of 
beautiful buildings with spires—and_ I 
dreamed of the Privy Council, because ’m a 
Law student, as a palace with great gold 
domes! When I got to London I was amazed 
to see all these miles and miles of dirty little 
houses—so small compared with my dreams. 
And when I found the Privy Council—that 
little door in Whitehall—well, I thought I 
must have come to the tradesmen’s entrance.” 
Even the new boy joined in the general 
laughter—he was feeling much better. “But’’, 
the older man went on, “I'll give you a tip 
that I’ve learned. It’s not the buildings in 
this city that matter—it’s what has happened 
in them.” The new student never looked 
back from that day, and is now quite happily 
settled in, with no desire to run home. Per- 
haps he, too, will discover the secret of travel: 
to understand a foreign people, you must look 
at their history, in their buildings, in their 
manners and customs and ways of life. 
Loneliness and homesickness, money trou- 
bles, climate, food and language are problems 
which affect nearly all students, coloured and 
‘white’. For students from tropical countries, 
where the pace of life is dictated by the heat 
of the sun, I would say that the first major 
problem they face on coming here is that of 
noise and speed. Since most of them, these 
days, arrive by air and, within a few hours 
of leaving home, find themselves being almost 
jet-propelled into the nightmares of our 
modern world, they seem quite dazed for 
some weeks after their arrival. On a recent 
visit to Africa I collected ‘first impressions’ 
from many Africans who had already visited 
London. A headmaster of a school in Kano, 
on the edge of the desert in Northern Nigeria, 
said: ““When I got to London—I hope you 


won’t think this silly, but it is ttue—I thought 
there must be a great fire. Everyone was 
hurrying along so fast I could only suppose 
they were trying to save their possessions 
from the flames.” Speed and noise—even for 
an English country-dweller, London is ex- 
hausting. Imagine what it must be for a 
student from some small town in Africa. 

The lack of sun, our cold grey skies, and our 
ways of life made necessary by the climate we 
live in, are difficult for many students at first, 
though after a year or so students from hot 
countries admit that it is much easier to 
work in a bracing than in a tropical climate. 
Manners and customs are bewildering for the 
young man or woman straight from home. 
Daily greetings of friends in Africa, for in- 
stance, are almost a ritual—detailed, lengthy 
and punctilious. The Englishman’s “Oh, 
hullo!”’ is a real shock and appears extremely 
discourteous. And the English dependence 
on time—the way they expect invitations to 
be answered and, if accepted, expect the 
student to come, and at the time stated— 
this is very different from home, where you 
don’t issue formal invitations but expect your 
friends to ‘drop in’ if they feel like seeing you. 
Because he doesn’t always understand our 
rules, some well-meaning British hosts believe, 
quite wrongly, that the African student is a 
discourteous kind of person. 

But more than all these matters, there is 
the question of colour discrimination in 
Britain. Oh yes, it is still true that there are 
quite a number of people here, in this 
Christian country, who may be discourteous 
to a coloured person. And it is still true that, 
because of colour discrimination, one of the 
greatest problems of the coloured student is to 
find good lodgings, unless he has some help. 
But let me add that, compared to pre-war 
days, there are only the vestiges of colour dis- 
crimination still remaining—quite enough, 
however, to cause us concern. 

London landladies—that most maligned 
race—seldom have the opportunity to travel 
far from this island; and their knowledge of 
countries ‘east of Suez’ is, at best, gained 
through the cinema. Often the sight of a 
coloured face causes real alarm: fear of a 
strange black lodger, fear of strange customs, 
fear of the loss of other lodgers. But the num- 
ber of good, intelligent and kind landladies, 
eager to take in coloured students and to 
mother them, increases every year. One land- 
lady I know took her first coloured student, 
from Nigeria, under pressure, some years ago. 
She liked him so much that now she will only 
take Nigerians, and many a student has cause 
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bo ve) At Loughborough College of Technology students of several nationalities share the Common Room 


after the day’s work. (Below) A student from Malaya 1s recewed as one of the family. Giving hospi- 
tality to coloured students is the best way for British people to profit by their stay in this country 


Allan Cash 


to be grateful for her kindness. The danger of 
insults in hotels or restaurants or when 
travelling by bus or train is not nearly as great 
as it used to be and many a coloured student 
may now go through the whole period of his 
study in London without meeting discrimina- 
tion at all. But those who are unfortunate are 
deeply hurt; and the scar remains when they 
return home. 

Now what kind of a reception does the 
coloured student receive from us when he 
arrives in Britain? That depends to a great 
extent on the trouble he has taken, or others 
have taken on his behalf, to arrange his affairs 
and make sure that we know he is coming. 
There are too many students who avoid 
advice at home and set off on their own for 
Britain. They often arrive without having 
passed the University entrance examination, 
without a place reserved in a College—and 
without money. These people get into real 
difficulties and their story is often a sad one. 
But all Government Colonial Scholars and 
recommended students are met on arrival— 
by train, by boat, by aeroplane. Most of this 
work is done by the British Council, whose 
Student Welfare Department has met more 
than 4000 students this last year. On arrival 
the student is taken to the lodgings which 
have been reserved for him. He is at perfect 
liberty to change to other lodgings later, but 
his greatest need, a bed and food, is always 
guaranteed for his first few days. On the 
morning after his arrival in London the stu- 
dent probably goes to see his Liaison Officer 
and his College and, within a few days of his 
coming to Britain, he can attend an Intro- 
duction Course organized by the British 
Council, helping him to learn “‘How to live 
in Britain’”’. These courses include conducted 
tours of London, experimental journeys on 
the Underground and meals in different kinds 
of restaurants. He is also helped, if he wishes, 
to purchase warm clothing for the winter. In 
all the big Colleges in the University there is 
an Overseas Students Committee of the Stu- 
dents’ Union ready to welcome him and show 
him round. During the first weeks of his stay 
here the student is generally bombarded with 
invitations—to Freshers’ Conferences, to Stu- 
dent Clubs, to the Churches, to parties 
arranged by many voluntary organizations, 
and to many British homes. ‘Thus by the end 
of their first term at the University most 
Colonial students seem to have settled down 
quite happily; though we are still a long way 
from ensuring that they, as well as other col- 
oured students, always do so. 

The opportunities afforded to us by having 
these students here are twofold. In the first 


place, many of them will later be shoulderinge 
great responsibilities of leadership in their 
own countries, especially those from the 
Colonies which, in accordance with the policy 
that Britain is steadily pursuing, will soon 
become self-governing nations. The friendly 
relations of the future that we all hope to see 
depend largely on the day-to-day contacts 
that they make now with British people. 
Secondly, while few of us can travel to Africa 
or the West Indies or Eastern Asia, all of us 
can, if we wish, make friends with their 
young people who come here, bringing a 
whole range of cultures, unfamiliar to most 
of us, within our reach for the asking. 

But how can British people get into touch 
with these coloured students—apart from 
being friendly to them in buses and trains? 
All overseas students want to make friends 
with British people; and they know that the 
best way to do this is to have invitations to 
British homes. If you would like to invite one 
or two coloured students to a meal, or even to 
stay for a few days, you can do this quite 
easily by applying to one of the three main 
organizations which, in turn, maintain close 
contact with the large number of other organ- 
izations throughout Britain that are now able 
and anxious to make our hospitality effective. 
(I may add here that coloured nurses, many 
of whom are now working in our hospitals, 
greatly value hospitality in British homes in 
their off-duty periods, which often occur at 
times when their student friends are occupied.) 

These three main organizations are the 
British Council, the Victoria League and the 
East and West Friendship Council. They are 
represented in London and in many of the 
principal University towns. Write to them, 
or call on them, and tell them about your 
home and you may be sure that your offer 
will be very welcome. But do not be dis- 
couraged or annoyed if you find that you are 
put into touch with a student, invite him or 
her to come and see you, and receive no 
answer! It is quite possible that the student 
will arrive all the same! This is not usually 
discourtesy but, as I have explained, a diffi- 
culty of adjustment to our different customs 
and way of life. Don’t give your coloured 
guests special treatment because they are for- 
eigners, but give them real friendship which 
includes, as it does among our other friends, 
natural acceptance of them in our community 
life. And be patient . . . If you succeed in 
bringing even one student to your home and 
making him feel ‘one of the family’ during 
his stay in this country, you will have done 
something which can have results for good 
far beyond anything you can imagine. 
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The “New Villages’ in Malaya 


by RONALD STEAD 


Elections are being held in Fuly this year for the Federal Legislative Council of Malaya. The author, 
who is the Staff Correspondent in South-East Asia of the Christian Science Monitor, describes 
the formation of the “New Villages’? in the Federation and their importance both as fields of 
social betterment and as growing-points in the development of a self-governing Malayan nation 


Tue “New Villages” of Malaya offer a great 
social opportunity resulting from military 
necessity. It is a pity that better use is not 
being made of it. But it is remarkable that so 
much has been done to improve the living 
standard of the inhabitants, having regard to 
the many present difficulties. 

Before they were removed from the jungle 
fringes and resettled elsewhere behind wire 
fences under armed protection and super- 
vision the 600,000 or so people now living in 
550 ‘New Villages” were squatters. Nearly 
all are Chinese, who moved out to the edge 
of the jungle to engage in subsistence agricul- 
ture when the Japanese armies occupied 
Malaya. Up to then most had been employed 
on rubber plantations and in tin mines. They 
were peaceful folk, who had come from China 
to find work. They did not think of them- 
selves as Malayans, as they have since been 
officially exhorted to do. 

All they asked for, after World War II 
ended, was to be left alone, free from inter- 
ference by District Officers or police. Some 
had become quite prosperous. They were 
suspicious of inquiries in case these might 
have something to do with rent or taxes. 

Doubtless they would have continued long 
outside the scope of administration if Malaya’s 
Communists, likewise nearly all Chinese, had 
not compelled them into alliance. The 
squatters had been first approached by the 
Reds when these were anti- Japanese guerillas, 
armed and encouraged clandestinely by the 
British. The Communists paid generously for 
their supplies, and the squatters felt also that 
they were making an approved contribution 
to the ‘underground’ resistance movement 
against the Japanese by selling vegetables and 
fruit, rice, pigs and poultry. 

After the end of the Japanese occupation, 
the squatters did not go back to the towns and 
villages they had left. They were living rent 
free. Prices continued high. Their business 
with the guerillas increased. Only this time 
the gunmen were operating against the re- 
turned British, not the Japanese. They were 
still willing to buy but, if anybody showed 
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reluctance to sell, this was overcome by threat 
of violence or by violence itself. Moreover, 
they sought recruits and got them. 

Active supporters among the squatters 
became a most significant section of the Min 
Yuen (literally translated, ““The Masses’ 
Movement’) the non-militant supply auxi- 
liary of the Communist jungle fighters. No- 
body knows its numerical strength in Malaya. 
But an informed estimate puts it at around 
half a million men, women and children. 

Thus the squatters—outside the reach of 
the federal administration—became a highly 
effective fifth column, productive not only of 
food and funds but also of information about 
the movements of the security forces. These 
could not cope with the problem, for a Com- 
munist supporter among the squatters looked 
just the same as a Chinese who was not. 

In December 1948, however, the authori- 
ties began to do something about it—six 
months after repeated Communist violence 
in various places led to the declaration of a 
State of Emergency. This is not the same 
thing as the imposition of martial law, since 
it leaves the civilian power in control, with 
active aid from the armed forces. First the 
problem of the squatters was considered in its 
entirety by a special committee. Then it was 
studied in the various States of the Federation 
with relevance to the land laws obtaining in 
each. Action began in March 1950. 

An important Malay scruple had to be 
overcome, since resettlement of the squatters 
entailed concession of land for use by Chinese, 
if only on leasehold terms, and this cut across 
the traditional policy of “Malay reservation”’, 
jealously preserved by the Sultans and their 
advisers. For the first time they had to accept 
aliens as citizens. The basic problem in 
the Federation of Malaya is that there are 
more than 2,000,000 Chinese there, against 
about 2,850,000 Malays. (In Singapore, 
which is a separate Crown Colony, there are 
some 875,000 Chinese and only about 
140,000 Malays.) 

It was realized that moving the squatters 
compulsorily and corralling them in villages- 
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Bukit Tinggi: one of the larger of the 550 “New Villages’ formed in Malaya since 1950. The scat- 
tered population, nearly all Chinese, who had settled along the inaccessible edges of the jungle during 
the Fapanese occupation had become suppliers of food and information to Communist gunmen. By 
bringing them together in the new villages the government can control their activities and protect them 
from Communist coercion ; while by siting the new villages where they can be easily reached for 
administrative purposes it also becomes possible to improve economic and social conditions among the 
villagers and to lay the foundations of democratic government. Roads, markets, community centres, 
clinics and schools are among the means that are being successfully employed to attain these ends 
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(Above) Bukit Tinggi 1s well protected from intruders ; barbed wire and high netting surround the 
houses. (Below) A police guard stands by at all times ready for instant action at the first sign 
of trouble from jungle terrorists. As conditions grow more settled such vigilance becomes less necessary 


The defence of the new villages of Malaya is undertaken by a well-organized Home Guard working 
in cooperation with the police. (Above) The Home Guard Post at Bukit Tinggi. Daily drill and 
frequent test alarms keep the Guard alert. (Below) The Guard commander giving his orders fc 


(Above) There are at present some 11 
houses in Bukit Tinggi village whic 
has a population of over 700, most « 
whom are Chinese. Nearly all the dwe 
lings are built of wood with roofs « 
thatch or corrugated iron. Electric 
and piped water are laid on: the su 
cess of these new villages in Malay 
depends to a great extent on such amen 
ties. They must also be self-suppor 
ing ; of some 1500 acres available fe 
cultivation near the village 200 hai 
already been planted with vegetable 
bananas and ginger ; pig- and poultry 
rearing 1s being actively encourage 
(Left) A small boy carrying geesé an 
vegetables to his home in the villas 


Watercress beds produce an abundant cash-crop for sale in the local town and the nearby villages. 
An experimental plot is to be established to discover what crops best suit the local conditions 


to-be would lead to great resentment among 
them and make many more vulnerable to 
Communist influence than before. It was 
realized that they must be offered a stake in 
the land where they were resettled. It was 
realized that they must be protected from 
intimidation and that they must be able to 
work as agriculturalists, rubber tappers, tin 
miners or small traders. 

Planning had to be on a national basis. 
And that is how it was done by Lieutenant- 
General Sir Harold Briggs, the Director of 
Operations whose blueprint was put into 
effect after his departure by the fiery and 
efficiency-compelling General Sir Gerald 
Templer, British High Commissioner as well 
as military commander. 

Briggs, of Burma fame, was brought out of 
retirement in Cyprus to direct operations in 
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Malaya. He went back eighteen month 
later, frustrated through lack of compre- 
hensive executive powers, and died in Cyprus 
in October 1952. ‘The New Villages of Malaya 
are a memorial. They arose from one of four 
aims in what came to be termed the Briggs 
Plan. This aim was to insulate the Commun- 
ist gunmen from their main source of supply 
and to protect the squatters from coercion. 
The other three were to establish in populated 
areas a degree of security that would give 
people the confidence to supply information 
about the Communists, to break up Com- 
munist organizations there and to force the 
Communists to attack security forces on the 
latter’s ground. 

The resettlement project was a large and 
complicated task, conditioned by the limited 
road system and the necessity for close super- 
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Bukit Tinggi possesses a number of stores at which the villagers are able to buy all their needs 


vision over all aspects of the undertaking. 
Moreover it was exceedingly expensive, cost- 
ing well over £11,000,000 before it was 
finished. Where there was too much hurry 
to rush people away from the Communists’ 
reach there was too little planning on the 
sites to which they were taken and new slums 
developed. But where the insulation was 
effected more wisely there came into existence 
at the receiving end townships of properly 
built houses, with roads, drains, wells, schools, 
clinics, markets, community centres and other 
amenities. 

Most visitors to Kuala Lumpur, capital of 
the Federation of Malaya, see nearby Jinjang, 
a New Village—dating from 1950—where 
13,000 people were settled from a region 
within a ten-mile radius. There are 1500 
children attending the three Chinese schools. 
The place is run by twelve councillors, elected 
by the villagers. There are no police sentries. 
The Home Guard has been stood down, as 
no longer necessary. All is peace at the new 
grass-roots of democracy here—as in other 
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New Villages also. Those are the good ones. 
The bad ones make a pathetic contrast. 
Most are intermediate and could be greatly 
improved. 

Much has depended on the type and 
capacity of the man put in charge as chief 
resettlement officer. The general idea was 
to install a Chinese-speaking British civil 
servant, where possible, with a Chinese- 
speaking man of the country as an assistant, 
to be trained to take over Number One’s 
duties. Unfortunately there is a shortage of 
the requisite manpower. I have walked 
through villages where ready smiles are a 
constant tribute to the popularity and effi- 
ciency of those in charge. I have visited 
others where there were sulky looks and a 
sinister quiet. 

Communist sympathizers lose no oppor- 
tunity to smuggle out food whenever they can. 
At different times and places villagers have 
been collectively punished for help given to 
the Communists and lack of help—in the way 
of information, usually—given to the authori- 


ties. Punishment takes the form of prolonged 
curfew hours and rice-ration curtailment. 

On the other hand, regions which have 
been free from Communist activities over a 
satisfactory period, because inhabitants have 
proved themselves anti-Communist by help- 
ing the police, have been designated “‘White 
Areas’. In those life becomes normal again. 
The first ““White Area” so designated (by 
General Templer in the autumn of 1953) was 
along the picturesque coast of Malacca. 
Today just over a third of the Federation’s 
population lives in ““White Areas”. In those 
food controls and other restrictions are lifted. 
Curfews are ended. Hawkers are allowed to 
ply their trade again. Goods, formerly pro- 
hibited, are allowed to circulate in the zone. 
A rubber tapper, for example, can take a 
midday meal to work with him, as he used 
to do, instead of having to go without it, as 
part of the food blockade against the jungle 
terrorists. 

Such developments in themselves are a 
measure of the military success attaching to 
the policy responsible for the New Villages. 
The Communists tried hard to prevent its 
being put into effect. To ensure secrecy, 


British troops and police would surround a 
community of squatters at dawn, screen them 
somewhat, cart them off in trucks to the re- 
settlement area awaiting them. They were 
compensated for loss of crops and livestock 
that they had to leave behind. They were 
subsidized further until able to live on their 
new resources. These, in general, were a 
sixth of an acre for house and chickens and, 
for the agriculturalist, a plot of two acres 
within two miles of his new home. 

Squatters were either brought together 
from scattered localities into a new village or 
the limits of an existing village or town were 
extended to include them. The Communists 
fired through the perimeter wires and tried 
by other means to make the New Villagers 
even more scared than they were by the move 
itself. The inhabitants then found themselves 
with the armed police on their side, as well as 
checking their goings and comings. Later the 
New Villages could produce their own Home 
Guards, and static defence has been turned 
over to these, just as in ‘ordinary’ villages 
where the menace has decreased sufficiently. 

In the New Villages the resettled squatters 
began life all over again—on very different 


The stores are also meeting-places where they can play dominoes or discuss the affairs of the day 
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Like most of Malaya’s New Villages, Bukit Tinggi 1s run by a Committee, chosen by the villagers 
and presided over by a Chinese-speaking British District Officer with a Chinese Assistant... The 
Committee collects a monthly rate of $2 from each home to help pay for essential services such as 
scavenging, for the upkeep of a Community Hall and to maintain a reserve fund for future building. 
About 150 of these Committees have been replaced by Councils elected by all adults in secret ballot 


lines from those followed on the fringes of the 
jungle which covers four-fifths of the Malayan 
peninsula. The aim was not just to defend 
them from the Communists and prevent them 
from helping the Communists. In the words 
of a government White Paper “‘the founda- 
tion of a better life in the New Villages will 
be not only freedom from fear but also water 
supplies, sanitation, schools and dispensaries, 
the growth of civic responsibility and pride 
in communal as well as individual achieve- 
ments.”’ In practice this growth is forthcom- 
ing in proportion to the amenities provided. 
In some places it has been disappointing; 
but on the whole it is significant at a time 
when the Federation is preparing itself for 
ultimate self-government. 

School facilities are increasing. So are New 
Village schemes for adult education. Boy 
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Scouts and Girl Guides gain progressive sup- 
port. But to take care of Malaya’s children 
alone there are required immediately 30,000 
teachers. It is going to take a long time to 
provide those and give them classrooms. 
Malaya will hold its first federal elections 
this year. And the matter is being discussed 
in the 150 or so New Villages which them- 
selves elect their own leaders through the 
ballot box. More than a million of Malaya’s 
Chinese are Malayan citizens now, under 
laws adopted to permit the evolution of a 
future composite nation. Those in the New 
Villages, especially, are learning allegiance to 
public authority and are being urged to sup- 
port that fully against the Communists. 
Recently the heads of the Malayan Chinese 
Association, which did much for the New 
Villages until General Templer banned its 


Education 1s an important part of 
the Malayan Government's pro- 
gramme for the new villages. Adult 
education takes various forms: 
citizens advice bureaux which 
departmental officials visit regu- 
larly to answer questions ; com- 
munity radio listening-sets ; mobile 
cinema-vans. But it 1s above all the 
younger generationamong Malaya’s 
rural Chinese who, through the vil- 
lage schools, will be enabled to 
develop a new sense of civic re- 
sponsibility and pride in communal 
achievements. The school at Bukit 
Tinggt has 52 pupils and two 
teachers, to whose salaries parents 
make a modest contribution. Man- 
darin Chinese is the language nor- 
mally used ; English 1s also taught. 
(Above) Pupils being inspected 
by the master to make sure that 
they start the day clean and 
tidy. (Left) Basket-ball is their 
favourite spare-time occupation 


monthly lottery, have come off the fence and 
toured among villagers, exhorting them to 
cooperate more fully in supplying information 
about local Communists. 

The New Villages, in short, form a vital 
sector in what Sir Henry Gurney (the High 
Commissioner killed by ambush on October 7, 
1951) was the first to term “the battle for the 
hearts and minds of the people’. General 
Templer waged this with characteristic in- 
tensity—handicapped by the lack of enough 
specially trained men and women to create 
and sustain the momentum necessary for 
putting social-development plans into effect. 
Quiet-spoken Sir Donald MacGillivray, 
Templer’s successor, has the same problem. 
It becomes more and more important to solve 
it as Malaya’s Communists spend their sub- 
versive energies increasingly on infiltration 
into the working, political and social life of 
the people, at the same time as the jungle 
gunmen compel the maintenance of a com- 
plex and costly defence machine to cordon 
them off. 

It is estimated that the Emergency has cost 
Malaya alone about £100,000,000. Yet there 
are still some five or six thousand guerillas in 
the jungle, just as there were—according to 
intelligence reports—when the Emergency 
started. The casualties claimed since then 
indicate that, if these assessments be correct, 
the Communists have gained replacements at 
the rate of three a day. Although 250,000 
men, including Home Guards, are armed 
against them, the terrorists can still emerge 
from cover, strike, and run back into hiding. 
They cannot hope for any more solid military 
achievement than that, unless troops come to 
aid them from outside the country or security 
measures are relaxed. 

Meanwhile the New Villages furnish the 
opportunity for positive counter-measures in 
the raising of living standards. People can be 
shown how to improve their livestock breeds, 
the cultivation of their crops, fruit and vege- 
tables. ‘They have become accessible, as they 
never were out by the jungle’s edge, and a 
whole new wezld of ideas has become acces- 
sible to them, through visiting instructors, the 
radio and the mobile movie-van. 

What is the future of the New Villages? 

Some, where there is no common occupa- 
tion to hold them together, will doubtless 
disperse when the Emergency recedes. Most 
are expected to remain as settled agricultural 
communities. The land already secured for 
the inhabitants to work nearby is more than 
eighty per cent of the total acreage required 
to ensure a permanent living. In the next 
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two years the Red Cross and St John Ambu- 
lance teams, mostly from Britain and Aus- 
tralia, are to be withdrawn and local people 
are being trained to replace them in medical 
and welfare work. Plans are being formu- 
lated to build up a greatly expanded rural 
health service all over the country. 

On the Malay side, the most important 
development, parallel to that of the Chinese 
in the New Villages, is the progress of the 
Rural Industrial Development Board. This 
body was established with considerable funds 
for the purpose of raising the level of liveli- 
hood in the rural section of the Malay com- 
munity, which is 60 per cent of the whole. 
It is assisting in various economic undertak- 
ings that include loans for cooperative develop- 


ment and marketing, as well as power and 


water supply schemes. 

The restriction of social progress in the land 
which produces a third of the world’s natural 
rubber and 35 per cent of its tin can be gauged 
from the fact that the Federation of Malaya 
spends as much on the Emergency each year 
as it can now afford to do on Social Services: 
namely, a quarter of the available funds. 

This year two separate sets of elections are 
to be held in Malaya: for the island colony of 
Singapore and the Federation of Malaya, to 
which it is joined physically by a causeway, 
three-quarters of a mile long. In both cases 
the legislative bodies will have greatly in- 
creased powers over the executive organs of 
government. But one of the differences (and 
they pride themselves on most of those) is that 
Singapore does not have any New Villages to 
emphasize a lack of practical experience in 
democratic procedures. 

In the Federation the New Villages present 
an inescapable and continuous challenge, as 
well as a manifold opportunity for improving 


social conditions and exercising the simpler 


forms of democratic government. Both the 
Malays and the Chinese will have to practise 
and believe in this if they are jointly to build 
the new self-governing nation to which both 
communities are committed. 

Each New Village will, indeed, be a prov- 
ing-ground. And the Communists will spare 
no effort to exploit any opportunities given to 
them for increasing tensions and divisions. 
The security forces, engaged primarily in 
defence, may not be able to win the war 
against Communism in the jungle. But if the 
gunmen can be held in military check, the 
offensive against their doctrines and methods 
can be pressed in the New Villages, which are 


growing-points in the development of the new — 


Malayan nation. 


